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development of man, and as a "feminine" component perhaps plays
the same part in his psychology as the masculine component plays in
woman's. But the social valuation of these components furthers
masculinity in women and discourages femininity in men. Just as
during puberty the epithet "sissy" is an insult, while "tomboy" is
often an expression of praise (p. 67), so in later life masculine
qualities in women frequently have a high social value, while
femininity in a man makes him ridiculous and even despised if it
manifests itself too clearly. The fact that many men owe their
artistic gifts and some of their professional excellence to this com-
ponent is often overlooked.

However, we wish here to stress the quantitative element without
making any value judgments. We assume that all the forms of
development of sexuality and personality are shared by both sexes,
that the same defence mechanisms and types of sublimation are at
their disposal, but that one sex makes greater use of some of them,
and the other of others. These quantitative differences contribute
a great deal to the differentiation of the sexes.

When discussing the goal-inhibited manifestations of the girl's
sexual development, we maintained that they moved in the emo-
tional sphere. Feminine sexuality is sublimated into definite
emotional values to a much greater extent than masculine sexuality.
Later we shall have an opportunity to return to the direct mani-
festations of feminine sexuality in adolescence.

Let us-now examine the relations between the young girl's sexual
and reproductive functions. We reject the suggestion of a
"negotiated peace" between these two functions if its purpose is to
deprive the feminine sexual instinct of an independent tendency
that serves only the aim of pleasure. Such peace proposals originate
in the demands of the church, and in certain racial ideals and social
aims, rather than in real undertsanding, based on experience, of the
feminine functions. We disagree however, with the other view, often
expressed by psycholoanalysts, that reproduction is only a conse-
quence of the sexual act and not its ultimate aim. It is precisely in
adolescence that the two currents can be seen juxtaposed, separate
yet influencing each other. The maternal instinct manifests itself in
fantasies, fears, and symptoms that appear most markedly during
the first menstruation. At this time its character is so infantile, so
.full of regressive elements, so close to the old ideas of the little girl,
that we are hardly able to treat it as a fully awakened urge to
maternity. We shall call this group of ideas and emotions the
"motherhood complex" and assign to it in this life period the role of a